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Recent Religious Books 


The reviews, except as otherwise indicated, are by the Editor of the SERVICE. 


The Oxford Conference (Official Reports). Intro. by J. H. 
Oldham. Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. $2.00. 
In this volume, which is the American edition of the 

official report of the Oxford Conference on Church, Com- 

munity and State held last summer, are contained the 

Message of the Conference, the text of the various Section 

reports, the program of the Conference, a complete list 

of the delegates, and the report of the Committee of Thirty- 
five presenting a plan for a World Council of Churches. 

The documents are preceded by an interpretive introduc- 

tion by Dr. Oldham in which the major addresses at the 

Conference are briefly summarized. This is the only 

American volume in which all this material is available. 
The text of the Oxford reports is available in a 

pamphlet, The Message and Decisions of the Oxford Con- 

ference (25 cents). Five of the six study pamphlets, en- 
titled Oxford Conference Study Series, based on the sev- 
eral reports, are now available (single copies 15 cents, se- 
ries of six 75 cents). Each of the first five pamphlets 
contains the text of one of the Section reports with inter- 
pretive material and a study outline. These latter publica- 
tions may all be secured from the Universal Christian 
Council, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


World Chaos or World Christianity. By Henry Smith Leiper. 

Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. $1.50. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is a “popular interpreta- 
tion” of the two conferences, Oxford and Edinburgh. Dr. 
Leiper, who is secretary of the American Section of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work and who 
was intimately associated with the preparatory work for 
the conferences as well as an active participant, is 
peculiarly well fitted to interpret these epoch-making 
gatherings. In his attractively written book the proceed- 
ings of the conferences, the mood which they reflected, 
the way in which they worked and the substance of their 
findings are put in brief compass. The reader gets a 
sense of the meaning and drive of the ecumenical move- 
ment and participates in the mood of expectancy with 
which the conferences closed after authorizing the launch- 
ing of a World Council of Churches. 


Christian Faith and the Modern State. By Nils Ehrenstrém. 

Chicago, Ill., Willett, Clark & Co., 1937. $1.50. 

Dr. Ehrenstrém, who is a member of the research staff 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, 
here presents, as one of the Oxford Conference series now 
being issued, a scholarly study, the best available in Eng- 
lish, of Christian views of the state as held by different 
communions. The setting for the discussion is furnished 


by the frankly faced menace of the totalitarian state, which 
was ever present in the thought of the Oxford Conference. 

The most distinctive feature of this study is not its 
historical and descriptive adequacy, though these are 
marked, but its definitely theological character. “To speak 
as a Christian about the state is to make assertions about 
God and man, creation and sin, the significance of Christ 
or the Kingdom of God, even when these remain unex- 
pressed or are taken for granted.” In no field of inquiry 
has the current demand for a theology more pertinence 
than in relation to the state. The present book, small and 
compact, gives the gist of the major Christian doctrines 
of the state, excepting the teachings of American Protes- 
tant communions, which have not been formulated in any 
definite way. 

The exposition includes Roman Catholicism; Eastern 
Orthodoxy, as represented by Russian theologians now in 
exile; the Anglican churches, as represented in the writ- 
ings of Archbishop Temple and V. A. Demant, an 
Anglo-Catholic sociologist ; Continental Protestantism, in 
its newer phase, as represented in the revival of the 
Reformation doctrine of the “orders”; the Lutheran 
churches, particularly German Lutheranism; and the Cal- 
vinist churches, especially as represented by Dr. Emil 
Brunner, who was a conspicuous figure at Oxford. 

The author himself, who preserves an admirable objec- 
tivity in his characterizations, seems to lean toward the 
view which is found in Calvinism, in the newer phase of 
Continental Protestantism and in Eastern Orthodoxy— 
all of which tend to distrust the state as an instrument of 
force, existing only because of man’s “fallen” nature. 


Religion in Transition. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1937. $2.75. 

This very unusual volume is a tribute to the imagina- 
tion and persuasiveness of the editor, Dr. Vergilius Ferm. 
He induced six eminent students of religion who have 
lived and worked in an intellectual climate of stress and 
conflict to write in autobiographic form an exposition of 
the subjects to which they have given their lives and to 
indicate the trends they now see. The result is, in effect, 
a symposium, though the several chapters have individual 
themes. One is able to see how personal experience has 
influenced reflective thought and creative labor and, para- 
doxically, how the cultural background gives a definite 
set to a person’s life while at the same time the vicissi- 
tudes of life bring about startling breaks with tradition. 

Here we find insights recorded by the Hindu, Radhak- 
rishnan, which are strikingly relevant to current religious 
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and social concerns of the Western world—the emergence 
of false gods of race and nation, the denial of democracy, 
the submergence of the individual in an unregenerate 
society. The current theological mood is reflected in the 
words: “There is always a tension between what we are 
and what we wish to become.” Since “the real is a 
genuine becoming . .. the highest knowledge can only be 
an insight.” A kinship is found between the Hindu 
= and Plato, St. Paul, Augustine, Luther and 
asca 


Here again we find C. F. Andrews, devout Christian, 
friend of Tagore and Gandhi, fighting his way through 
intellectual bafflement and personal crisis to the faith of 
a Christian pacifist. “I have learned more,” he says, 
“about Christ’s Cross of suffering during the years of 
my life spent in the East than I was able to do while 
I lived in Europe.” 

Nothing in the book is of more interest than George 
A. Coe’s chapter, “My Own Little Theatre.” More 
dynamic than ever, more aware of the significance of con- 
flict and the confrontation of alternatives, he reveals him- 
self as forever at war with all imprisoning orthodoxies— 
of which most are not theological—and as a religious 
realist who knows that spiritual redemption is thwarted 
by economic slavery. He looks to the working class “for 
light upon the religious life.’ One of the gems of the 
book is the sentence: “To be utterly devoted to whatever 
in heaven or earth is personal is to be religiously con- 
secrate.” 


Alfred Loisy’s account of his journey “from credence 
to faith” is at once an interpretation of the Modernist 
movement in Roman Catholicism and an exposition of 
the religion that underlies all religions. Every religion, 
“even the most primitive” he sees as having “some part in 
the education of mankind.” Excommunicated by the 
Church he yet presses toward “the ideal Catholicity that 
it claims to represent”—a universal society of believers 
in which the individual finds interior peace and seeks the 
reign of justice among men. 


The psychologists, James H. Leuba and Edwin D. 
Starbuck, the latter in charmingly whimsical fashion, 
record the battles with tradition out of which they have 
preserved treasures while discarding what they did not 
find authentic. Leaving metaphysics aside, Leuba says 
with impressive finality: “A life of devotion to the ideal is 
good, now and in itself.” Starbuck’s story under the 
caption, “Religion’s Use of Me” is impressive for its 
reverent spirit, its stout liberalism, its fidelity to the 
scientific method and its sober optimism. 


New York, Charles 

cribner’s Sons, 1937. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has the rarely combined gifts of 
deep insight, apt illustration and sustained brilliancy in 
writing. His books, like his sermons, are all on one 
theme, but there is a freshness about each. His theme is 
the reconciliation between a transcendent God and “fallen” 
man by the miracle of grace. So, that is, in the language 
of theology. Philosophically speaking, it is the dialectical 
union of opposites: absolute essence and relative, changing 
existence. His message is that man is inescapably bound 
by the law of God to do the impossible—which becomes 
possible only as something occurs quite outside the natural 
order; hence all naturalistic or humanistic religion is 
villusory and abortive. If charged with being a dualist 
Dr. Niebuhr can reply that his opposites do not stand 


Beyond Tragedy. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
$2.00. 
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apart in separate worlds but become ultimately unified. 
If charged, as he repeatedly is, with being a pessimist 
he may perhaps reply in words that Dr. Fosdick has used 
on occasion: “All prophecy begins with a note of doom.” 

The “tragedy” of which Dr. Niebuhr writes is given 
in the perpetual frustration of man’s effort to return to 
God because of his sinful nature—in the contradiction 
between the divine and the human. The “beyond” is 
realized in the miracle that brings them together. False re- 
ligion is continually seeking a short route to this “beyond” 
by offering a spurious security that is “prematurely 
appropriated and corrupted so that it assures man peace 
in his sins and not through the forgiveness of his sins.” 
Thus democracy is lifted to the level of an ultimate, 
though, in fact, it “may be little more than the luxury of 
a stable civilization” in which social conflict has been for 
the time being mitigated. Dr. Niebuhr distrusts optimism 
more than despair, though both are enemies of faith. 
“Ultimate salvation is not a moral possibility.” The King- 
dom of God “lies beyond history.” He guards himself, 
however, against the criticism so often aimed at the neo- 
orthodoxy by asserting the actual, though relative, values 
of humanism and the positive virtues of a moral as against 
an immoral life. 

The book is especially illuminating in its exposition 
of myth as used in the dialectical theology. Thus the 
meaning of the Tower of Babel, and the Resurrection of 
the Body are set forth in the terms of the author’s principal 
thesis, which is fairly well comprehended in a single quo- 
tation: “Ultimate confidence in the goodness of life can 

- hot rest upon confidence in the goodness of man. 
If that is where it rests it is an optimism which will suffer 
ultimate disillusionment. Romanticism will be transmuted 
into cynicism, as it has always been in the world’s history. 
The faith of a Christian is something quite different from 
this optimism. It is trust in God, in a good God who 
created a good world, though the world is not now good; 
in a good God, powerful and good enough finally to 
destroy the evil that men do and redeem them of their sins. 
This kind of faith is not optimism. It does not, in fact, 
arise until optimism breaks down and men cease to trust 
in themselves that they are righteous.” 


Faith in an Age of Fact: A New Religious Outlook. By 
rae H. Reisner. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 


Quite apart from the merit a reader may find in Dr. 
Reisner’s thesis, all students of religion should feel 
indebted to him for a clear, concise and readable state- 
ment of a naturalistic religious faith. The author is pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has long been a student of religion. The book 
is in sharp contrast to Dr. Niebuhr’s, reviewed above, 
and indeed may be taken as an example of the “humanistic” 
religious outlook against which the latter so vigorously 
contends. For whatever terms may be used to define 
the religion expounded in Beyond Tragedy it is clearly 
supernaturalistic and anti-empirical. Dr. Reisner, on the 
other hand, outlines the basis of a religious faith the set- 
ting of which is “aggressively scientific,” one that “bears 
somewhat the same relation to modernism that modernism 
bears to fundamentalism.” He calls it religion, not merely 
philosophy, because it is a “way in which men lay hold 
upon life.” His attitude toward the mythologies of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition is that of the present-day 
intellectual : he regards them as pre-scientific, whereas the 
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sophisticated theology of neo-orthodoxy regards them as 
post-scientific. 

Dr. Reisner thinks that the current formulations of 
liberal Christianity represent but a timid and partial 
adoption of the modern scientific point of view and that 
to be acceptable to a modern mind religion must be em- 
pirically derived and defended. Yet it will be as anti- 
mechanistic as any orthodox system. Man finds in science 
no ultimate answers to his questions about the universe 
and his place in it. “But there it is before him, and in 
its presence he is inarticulate and bows down with wonder 
and awe.” Although a man of science “may not be able 
to say the name of God,” yet “the experience which called 
forth that name remains.” 

This naturalistic religion is not to be understood as 
primarily critical and negative. Quite the contrary. It has 
made peace with science; it is oriented toward a definite 
body of religious tradition; it views man as an organic 
whole, capable of purposeful achievement; it regards the 
world as progressively redeemable ; it affirms life as good ; 
and it radiates social faith. The program evolved out of 
it by Dr. Reisner reads like the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches.” 

Without prejudice as to the current controversy between 
those who favor a naturalistic, and those who insist on a 
supernaturalistic approach to religion, one may say that 
multitudes of American Christians find the religion Dr. 
Reisner sketches more acceptable than any of the orthodox 
formulations. No matter how erroneous one may con- 
sider it, he can ill afford to be without an understanding 
of it if he would sense the religious mood of a substantial 
part of the American community. 


The Validity of Religious Experience. By Albert C. Knud- 
son. New York, Abingdon Press, 1937. $2.00. 

Here is another contrast for the reader who is interested 
in comparing current views of religion. Dr. Knudson, 
who is dean of the Boston University School of Theology, 
writes from the viewpoint of what is called liberal Chris- 
tianity. His position, while opposed to naturalism, is also 
opposed to the Barthian insistence on an antagonism 
between experience and faith. He quotes with disapproval 
Emil Brunner’s statement that “believing God is the anti- 
thesis of experiencing God.” He takes his stand upon 
experience, which the neo-orthodox movement tends to 
disparage, but it is not the “experience” of the pragmatic 
school. Rather, it is a phenomenon of consciousness 
involving a clearly defined subject-object relationship. 

But while God as the object of religious experience is 
an objective reality, there can be no certainty as some of 
the mystics maintain that what is experienced has objec- 
tive reality. What ground of certainty there is in religious 
experience rests, precisely as all sense perception rests, on 
the trustworthiness of our psychological processes. For no 
kind of experience has existence apart from thought, and 
hence it is impossible to exclude the possibility of error. 
“The fact is that absolute certainty in religious belief is a 
theological ‘will-o’-the-wisp’.” This means that Otto’s 
concept of the “numinous” as something immediate and 
inerrant must be rejected. At the same time, religious 
experience has “autonomous validity” ; it is not dependent 
on any rational or sensory validation. 

The devaluation of human nature so conspicuous in 
current theological writing, Dr. Knudson is wary of since 
it “may have a deadening effect on the moral will” and 
may lead to contentment with the “ordinary moral stand- 
ards of the day.” The insistence of Barthian thinkers on 
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the absolute sinfulness of man he calls “a piece of closet 
theologizing.” On the other hand, sin is real and fur- 
nishes a factual need of salvation. 

All this is said about religious experience in general, 
the validity of which is thus found to rest on the “native 
religious endowment of the human spirit.” Christian 
experience is not different, ultimately, in kind from any 
other religious experience. Christianity is not uniquely 
divine, but a “mountain peak” in the range of religious 
aspiration. “It is the climax of the natural, not its anti- 
thesis.” 

From the neo-orthodox point of view this would seem 
to give the case away. Barth would undoubtedly call Dr. 
Knudson a humanist. Indeed, it may be contended that 
his position, at the end, is nearer to Dr. Reisner’s than 
to Dr. Niebuhr’s. 


Creative Pioneers. By Sherwood Edd 
New York. Association Press. 1937, 
cents, paper. 

Of all our modern prophets, few have “made the dent” 
on church and society that Sherwood Eddy and Kirby 
Page have made. They speak for the consciences of many 
more men and women than are ready to follow them, 
somewhat as Norman Thomas speaks for the consciences 
of millions who do not vote for him. 

This latest volume cannot be dismissed as “another book 
for youth.” The authors tilt against the idea that there 
is no frontier left for pioneering. And, at least so far as 
this reviewer is concerned, the idea is completely demol- 
ished. The subtitle gives an accurate idea of the scope 
of the book: “Building a New Society Through Adven- 
turous Vocations and Avocations on the Frontiers of 
Industrial Relations, the Political Movement, the Coopera- 
tive Movement, Race Relations, and Socialized Religion.” 

When industry is discussed, the prevailing system is 
indicted by citing the data on dire poverty for millions, 
the concentration of wealth, autocratic management and 
inability to distribute goods. The plea is for democracy 
in industry. The chapter closes, as do the others, with 
short biographies. Sketches are given of the careers of 
Powers Hapgood, the Harvard graduate, who has spent 
his life in the labor movement; Sidney Hillman, who was 
working as a cutter with Hart, Schaffner and Marx when 
the great strike broke in 1910, and who has since emerged 
as one of labor’s statesmen; John L. Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers, who is now the leader of the C.I. O. 
The authors do not believe that deliverance will come 
from one class alone. “We shall need pioneers among 
employers and executives as well as in the ranks of labor.” 
They disagree on some points with every person written 
up, and they do not vouch for their futures. 

In political action, these writers are, of course, leftist. 
They are convinced that “the old world is dying all 
about us.” They want a social order far different from 
the one that we have had in the United States. We must 
be willing to give up the unsocial individualism of the 
past, they contend, and much of the kind of freedom that 
went with it. We must enter upon a new freedom by 
becoming willing to take part in the new discipline of 
social cooperation. They favor “public ownership of the 
primary means of production and distribution.” The goal 
is a “socialized, planned economy where all own, operate, 
and share collectively in the means of production.” Private 
ownership and operation of agricultural land should be 
continued, “at least until more evidence is at hand of 
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the superior advantages of common ownership” in farm- 
ing. 

The very brief estimate of the significance of the career 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt is worth noting. Although 
disagreeing fundamentally with the President, they pay 
high tribute to him as an educator. The biographical 
notes of the chapter on political action are about Jerry 
Voorhis, Representative from the twelfth district of Cali- 
fornia, George W. Norris, United States Senator from 
Nebraska, and Norman Thomas, Socialist leader. 

The chapter on the cooperatives tells about develop- 
ments in Europe and the United States, and gives the 
story of the life of Sam Franklin who manages the Delta 
Cooperative Farm, near Hillhouse, now named Rochdale, 
Mississippi. There is a frank treatment of the present 
situation in race relations, including the economic factors 
that influence war and peace between races. The biography 
is that of Charlotte Hawkins Brown, well-known Negro 
educator. 

The book closes with discussions of pioneering vocations 
and avocations, including the opportunities to achieve 
“socialized religion.” Here there were several col- 
laborators. E. C. Lindeman, for example, supplied an 
inclusive definition of “social work” and stated what he 
regarded as the qualifications of a social worker. The 
work of the American Friends Service Committee is de- 
scribed. The ultimate sources of power for creative 
pioneers are declared to be found in socialized religion. 

Here youth may find both challenges and practical sug- 
gestions. No glowing promises are made to those who 
would take up “creative pioneering”. The implication 
seems to be that prophets are still often hungry, lonely, 
unrewarded, and stoned to death. B. Y. L. 


igi ic Affairs. Edited by Harris Franklin Rall. 
Vork, The 1937. $2.00. 

This volume written in honor of Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell and marking completion of twenty-five years 
of his service as a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a combination of biographic record and personal 
interpretation with an account of what has happened in 
those areas of religious and social ministry in which Bishop 
McConnell has been engaged during the past quarter cen- 
tury. 

Heber Blankenhorn, who directed the field work in the 
great Interchurch steel strike investigation, writes of the 
revelations in that epoch-making report and shows how 
it anticipated in its findings and recommendations subse- 
quent revelations of governmental inquiries and belated 
governmental action. 

Roger Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, writes concerning the cause of democracy 
and freedom. Samuel Guy Inman draws a picture of 
the present policy of the United States in relation to Latin 
America which reflects Bishop McConnell’s own labors 
in that area. 

Professor Radhakrishnan of Oxford University, in the 
chapter on East and West, writes revealingly of both 
the contrasting and the common elements in Eastern and 
Western contemporary culture. He welcomes what he 
calls the “decay of organized supernaturalism” as a 
preparation for the spiritual unity of mankind. 

Bishop McConnell’s contribution to the philosophy 
known as personalism is discussed by Professor Edgar 
,S. Brightman of Boston University. It is a discriminat- 
ing discussion of two kinds of social philosophy—“posi- 
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tivistic’ and “metaphysical”. Bishop McConnell belongs 
to the latter group. His philosophy is “a kind of idealism 
which treats personality as the key to the real, and asserts 
that all being—in man, in nature, and in God—is per- 
sonal in character.” A striking statement is quoted from 
one of the Bishop’s writings: “It may be that the rela- 
tion of member to member in the organism is such that 
God himself cannot work upon one life until other lives 
are touched and aroused.” 

Dr. George A. Coe writes of the public mind and the 
factors in the making of opinion. He remarks that 
Bishop McConnell has never been charged with being a 
propagandist. His quiet insistence on reason and devo- 
tion to fact has given him always the character of an 
educator. 

Dr. Rall contributes a final chapter on social change 
giving the criteria of democracy as faith in man, devotion 
to freedom and emphasis upon obligation rather than 
upon individual rights. The role of religion in social 
change is to furnish a “basic faith,” “moral ideals and in- 
sights,” and a dynamic that can recreate human life. 


Christianity and the Individual in a World of Crowds. By 
Halford E. Luccock, Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 
1937. $1.50. 


The Jarrell Lectures at Emory University for Janu- 
ary, 1936, are presented in this volume. Dr. Luccock 
pleads in his usual forceful, sententious way for a fresh 
consideration of the place of the individual in a world 
where so much contemporary thinking is collectivistic. 
“We ought not to forget,” he says, “that it is also possible 
to make a preoccupation with social and economic ques- 
tions a means of escape from the baffling and crucial task 
of the transformation of character.” But, he insists, 
“good men, in a thoroughly Christian sense, are those set 
on making love and brotherhood social realities.” The 
completion of his thought is indicated in the final test of 
any social system, which is “its effect on individuals, the 
scope which it gives for the fulfillment of personality.” 
These two foci of his thesis are apparent throughout. The 
“great paradox of our time” lies in the fact that only “an 
extension of social control will be able to realize the ful- 
filment of individual life.” 


The major question confronting religion is thus posed: 
“Why does belief in God result in some who hold it in 
self-forgetting struggle for others, and in some others 
never disturbs a serene complacency in the face of power- 
ful evils?” Dr. Luccock finds a part, at least, of the 
answer in the fact that many persons entertain an idea of 
God that lacks ethical content. His theological orienta- 
tion, a matter increasingly important to note in any writer 
on Christianity, is revealed in this sentence: “To me 
there seems to be much more genuine hope for faith along 
the way of the examination of values in human experience, 
than by way of Barthianism with its dogmatism, its dis- 
paragement of reason, its aloofness from crucial human 
struggles.” 


Our Changing Churches. By Joseph Van Vleck, Jr. New 
York, Association Press, 1937. $2.25. 


Professor Van Vleck himself describes this “study of 
church leadership” as “only a beginning.” Nevertheless 
his book is compact, comprehensive, important. We have 
here a study of pastoral leadership as it has been devel- 
oped by American Protestant churches and of various 
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factors that condition the leadership. The book opens 
with a digest of certain characteristics of both local 
churches and their national organizations. Swift social 
changes have left their mark upon churches. Traditions 
are being questioned and discarded. Protestant religious 
journals, for example, lost circulation steadily between 
1910 and 1930. “Large numbers of church members are 
openly critical of the methods that churches have been 
employing in mission fields. . . .” Urban life has modi- 
fied religious faith, but is not destroying it. 

The minister exercises various forms of leadership ; for 
example, organizational, ethical and community. The 
situations he confronts are complex. Also, “the church is 
on the growing edge of that phase of human culture con- 
cerned with socialization; it is a place for pioneering in 
democracy.” Many ministers are obviously unprepared 
for their functions. Many laymen are obviously com- 
placent. Other laymen see the state of affairs but prefer 
to be inactive. 


Many and great are the issues considered in this book. 
Three patterns of ministerial leadership are considered— 
priestly, individualist and democratic. There is also a 
philosophical discussion of democratic religion, which is 
treated as a “new phenomenon.” “It is possible that the 
development of social solidarity will thwart individuality 
until a revolt against too close social control takes place. 
Again, it is possible that man is not ready to live without 
dogmatic leadership, and the absence of dogmatism in 
democratic churches may contribute to a cultural decline.” 
Important questions are posed. For example, does the 
rise of Fascism indicate “a loss of faith in the possibilities 
of further social advance at this time?” 


A review of various inquiries among both clergy and 
laity indicates uncertainty among them as to the function 


of the contemporary church. “The scarcity of succinct 
statements of church function is quite marked.” Yet 
church leaders must day by day “make choices that re- 
define the functions they are performing.” “Perhaps the 
hour of crisis is at hand.” 

There is much demand among laity for doctrinal change. 
Many churches are half liberal and half conservative, which 
in itself is an indication of change. “It calls for close 
understanding of how laymen feel and think.” A con- 
sideration of “distance between laymen and clergy” results 
in no clear cut conclusions but in many questions that 
indicate how difficult pastoral leadership is in a time of 
social transition and controversy. Finally, there are the 
“demands of youth.” Youth are stated to be demanding 
of the church more emphasis on social amelioration, doc- 
trinal changes compatible with scientific knowledge, ethical 
standards in terms of contemporary society and a voice in 
the administration of church affairs. B. Y. L. 


Christianity—and Our World. By John Bennett. New York, 
Association Press, 1936. 50 cents. 


Jesus. By Mary Ely Lyman. New York, Association Press, 
1937. 50 cents. 

God. By Walter M. Horton. New York, Association Press. 
1937. 50 cents. 


Religious Living. By Georgia Harkness. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1937. 50 cents. 

“Little but mighty” are these books which are the first 
of a series known as the Hazen Books on Religion, spon- 
sored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. Their pur- 
pose is “to present simply, compactly, and inexpensively 
a number of the best available interpretations of the 
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Christian philosophy as a guide to Christian living today.” 

Professor Bennett writes of “Christianity and Secular- 
ism,” “The Christian Ethic and the Moral Confusion,” 
“Christianity and the Economic Order,” “Christianity 
and the New Tyranny.” He condenses the product of 
much thinking into a few pages. Perhaps the significance 
of the book may be indicated by stating that it was widely 
used by the churches in a number of countries in prepara- 
tion for the recently held Oxford Conference. 

There continues to be a making of many books con- 
cerning Jesus, indicating a constant search for the signifi- 
cance of his life and teaching. In large part it is going 
on outside the theological world, among lay men and 
women with varied religious experience. Mrs. Lyman’s 
volume “has as its purpose the examination of the life 
and teaching of Jesus with a view to the discovery of his 
meaning for us.” Such a task involves the consideration 
of two types of questions. One concerns what Jesus 
actually did and taught; the other asks whether teachings 
given out in Palestine 2,000 years ago have any unique 
value for our complicated and technical world. Mrs. 
Lyman undertakes to interpret the quality of the experi- 
ence of Jesus and concludes with a statement of his pres- 
ent meaning. “Through all these centuries of change 
the figure of Jesus has had its greatest significance through 
the fact of his creative moral power. Through him new 
values have been seen in the new times.” 

Professor Horton considers “Gods Many and Lords 
Many,” “The Christian Idea of God,” “Reasons for 
Believing in the Christian God,” and “Living in Accord 
With God’s Will.” “The quest for God is the quest for 
an ideal Source of Help and Object of Devotion: a being 
so much greater, more enduring, and more worthful than 
ourselves that we may confidently lean on it for support 
and unreservedly give ourselves to its service.” 


Professor Horton also ranges widely and summarizes 
expertly. He considers many difficulties frankly. He 
recognizes that certain concepts have never yet been stated 
adequately by any Christian thinker. On the second last 
page we find the following: “There are many paths to the 
presence of God, conventional and unconventional, various 
enough so that men of every temperament can find their 
way to him from where they are.” 

Professor Harkness’ book has a distinctly practical aim. 
It opens with a recognition that our age is marked by lack 
of a sense of direction. This is manifesting itself in “un- 
certainty, frustration, and inner conflict... .” Her book 
is addressed to those individuals who think they ought 
not to be indifferent to religion but who do not know the 
ways and means of laying hold upon it and its values. 
Miss Harkness considers first, “What Is Religious Liv- 
ing?” Then she takes up “Obstacles to Religious Living,” 
“Beginnings in Religious Living,” and “Growth in 
Power.” 

All these books contain brief and valuable bibliographies. 


The Choice Before Us. By E. Stanley Jones. 

Abingdon Press, 1937. $1.50. 

This dynamic book is important for many reasons. It 
is evidence of the spiritual pilgrimage of Stanley Jones. 
Long known as an evangelist, he must be described now 
as a social evangelist, or an evangelist who thinks economic 
life as truly an object of redemption as the individual. He 
begins by saying not that the Christian world will have 
a rude awakening but that it has already had it. Re- 
ligious leaders once thought they had a special province of 
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their own named “the spiritual.” This tended toward 
smugness. The spiritual “is deeply and fundamentally 
affected by the economic basis of life.” Dr. Jones also 
pays his respects to “the smugness of the devotional.” 
We have found, he says, “that God is not in the place we 
thought he was, namely, in the apart. He is bound up 
with life. He is in its struggles, its pains, yes, in its very 
sins and failures, and suffers in them.” Dr. Jones weighs 
Naziism, Fascism and Communism against the great 
values of Christianity, states why he objects to these sys- 
tems and contends that the key to the unity of mankind 
is in the great idea of the Kingdom of God. 


While confessing that the missionary is not the person 
to declare the details of a concrete program, Dr. Jones 
speaks again and again of the necessity of our developing 
cooperativeness in all aspects of our economic life. Re- 
ligious leaders often leave concrete programs to technical 
people or experts or the economic leaders themselves. 
But these are not adequate program makers, either. Is 
it not necessary to have programs that are the result of 
both religious motivation and technical skill? Dr. Jones 
thinks so. He has become a new—and an old—type of 
missionary. If the missionary forces of the world will fol- 
low Dr. Jones when he declares that the building of a 
cooperative order is a missionary task, there may be both 
spiritual and economic movements in the world such as 
we have not seen before. B. Y. L. 


The Exploration of the Inner World. By Anton T. Boisen. 

Chicago, Willett, Clark, and Co., 1936. $3.50. 

This is a pioneer work of exceptional merit in the field 
between medicine, psychology and religion, too frequently 
separated by specialisms. Its significance lies in the kind 
of inner world which the author investigates, disregarding 
precedents and making his way in his own fashion. He 
restores to the inner life all its privileges and values, in 
contrast with the typical medical assumption that religious 
experience is an illusion. He draws upon psychology 
without succumbing to any technical viewpoint. His suc- 
cess in following his own experience as a clue offsets the 
notion that no man can analyze himself. For him there 
is no chasm between mental disorders and normal living ; 
he has even passed through supposedly incurable insanity 
to a point where he can safely generalize both his failures 
and his successes. 

The long process began with what Boisen calls a “pre- 
cocious sexual sensitivity” dating from his fourth year, 
followed in youth by a seriously upsetting love-affair, a 
desperate struggle for salvation, and later a mental dis- 
order classified as catatonic dementia preecox. In the hos- 
pital to which he was consigned for a while there began 
the intensive study of mental disorders in relation to 
religious experience which gave him the subject-matter 
for his exceedingly fruitful analyses. The prime result is 
a theory of human trouble which he deems applicable to 
all cases in which this intimate relationship prevails. 

First of all, suffering is remedial. It implies disor- 
ganization of the patient’s or religionist’s mental world. 
The resource is to penetrate the conflict entailed in any 
setback or failure to learn what forces are at work. These 
forces are not mechanical. ‘Meaning, and not mechanism, 
is the significant thing in mental illness.” Whether it 


is the upheaval which spurred the Apostle Paul, perse- 
cuting the Christians, the experiences of George Fox, or 


the disturbances suffered by any commonplace person 
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whose career will never be known by the world, the 
situation is essentially the same. Life is for fullness or 
abundance, for success. An urge not alone due to our- 
selves drives us on. Cataclysmic experiences may inter- 
vene to the limit. The powerful urge to “something 
better” will still drive us on. Every episode touching the 
soul to its depths is a “problem-experience” the value of 
which consists in the meaning to be brought out of it, 
when, for example, Saul the persecutor becomes Paul the 
great apostle, when ultimate loyalties are discerned. 

The individual’s own picture of himself is not then to 
be discounted, as so many hold in our day who have 
reduced psychology to meagerness. The secret does not 
lie in some hidden complex in the Freudian unconscious. 
Sex is important, but it is not everything. Insanity as a 
problem may be far more religious than medical. Two 
forces are in conflict in any event, and one of these must 
gain the ascendency. The emotional experiences which 
specialists so readily misjudge may be constructive and 
purposive. The clue is discoverable amidst a central 
change which is to displace chaos in the world within. This 
means due attention given to values, to the mental atti- 
tude that is most efficacious, the experiences which can 
best yield a philosophy of life. 

As student of the psychology of religion, chaplain, 
patient, analyst of special cases, and teacher of those who 
are preparing for ministry in pastoral psychology, the 
author has had opportunity to carry out and prove his 
thesis. 

The medical sceptic will hereafter find no justification 
for identifying religious experience, unheard, with mental 
disorder. The mental symptoms call for as adequate a study 
in the field of such experience as that of competent medi- 
cal diagnosis of the organic and functional conditions. 
Hence there is good reason for sympathetically projecting 
into the inner world without presuppositions as to the 
reality of religious objects. Even if in some degree 
illusory, the sufferer’s ideas are significant, for example 
those by which he endeavors to orient his relation to the 
cosmos. To win his intelligence, that you may aid in 
restoring him to health, sanity, freedom from conflict, you 
must bring fundamental truth to bear, truth for his whole 
nature. Frankness in facing life’s deepest issues, like 
Boisen’s in wrestling with his love-affair, is to prepare the 
way for clear awareness of what is real or enduring. 
Plainly, the consultant must first have reinstated the 
patient’s inner life in its primacy if this has ever been 
lost, he must have “found himself” in some degree so that, 
regarding life from within-outward, he will be able to 
awaken people to this same insight. For Boisen religion 
offers the greatest incentive for pushing through what- 
ever conflict envelops the soul: its realities are highest, 
its energies most potent, its values most profound. Boisen 
keeps as close to verifiable evidences as possible. Hence 
the critic who is inclined to raise objections is invited to 
try with much persistence to utilize the guiding principle 
of this book: the profoundly significant relation between 
failures and successes in so far as these entail what is 
ultimately worth while. Boisen’s book may be said to 
be the best corrective of psychoanalysis. It is at least one 
of the best constructive studies in the psychology of re- 
ligion since James’ Varieties of Religious a 

W. D. 

(The reviewer is Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, consultant in 


psychology, Associated Clinic of Religion and Medicine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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